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from being arrested like his confederate M. de Trappes. She at once made good her promise to send an ambassador to Henri III., but he was instructed not to explain the judgment which had been rendered, and the execution which was soon to follow, but to charge M. de Chateauneuf with complicity in a plot, the discovery of which was the only thing which could have determined her to consent to the death of the Queen of Scotland; but it had finally convinced her that her own existence would be threatened every hour, so long as her enemy was alive.
Elizabeth lost no time in taking measures to spread, not in London alone, but throughout England, the report of the latest peril she had escaped; so that when the Scotch ambassadors, who, as will be seen, had not traveled over-fast, reached London two days after the departure of the Frenchmen, the Queen replied to them that their request for clemency was particularly ill-timed, as she had but just acquired convincing proof that her own life was in danger while Mary Stuart lived.
Robert Melville essayed to reply, but Elizabeth lost her temper, and said that it was he who gave the King of Scotland the bad advice to exert himself in his mother's behalf and that if she had such an adviser she would have him beheaded,
To this Melville replied that he would never refrain from offering his master good advice even at the risk of his life, and that it would be more just to say that the man who would advise a son to let his mother be put to death without a protest deserved beheading.
At that Elizabeth ordered them to withdraw, and said she would communicate her reply to them.
Three or four days passed and, as they heard nothing further, they requested another audience to learn the